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imitated also. Thus, in the greater instances of national
imitation, for example, the imitation of British parlia-
mentary institutions by other nations, there occurs first a
period during which the ideas and sentiments underlying
them are imitated ; and it is not until this assimilation
of ideas has passed beyond the stage of fashion and they
have become a part of the national tradition, that effective
imitation of the institutions themselves is possible. If such
institutions are imposed upon a people by authority before
this stage of assimilation has been reached, the institutions
will be liable to break down hopelessly. Hence the failure
of parliamentary government in various South African
republics, and in Russia, and its inevitable failure in the
Philippine Islands if introduced there by the authority
of the American people. It is in accordance with this law
that among civilised peoples the study of foreign literature,
in which the ideas of other peoples are conveyed most
clearly and in the most diffusible form, usually prepares
the way for imitation of institutions, arts, laws, and
customs. Thus the Renaissance of Western Europe was
prepared for by the study of Hellenic literature, and the
spread of British political institutions was preceded by the
study of the writings of our political philosophers, from
Hobbes and Locke to Adam Smith, Bentham, and Mill.
Within any nation imitation tends always to spread
from upper to lower classes, rather than in the reverse
direction. This is due to the fundamental law of imitation,
namely, that prestige is the principal condition that
enables one person or group to impress others. And in
international imitation this spreading from above down-
wards through the social strata is especially clearly mani-
fested ; for it is usually by the upper classes, or by sections
of them, that imitations of foreign ideas and customs are
originally made, the further spread of the foreign elements
then proceeding by class-imitation. In this way aristoc-
racies of many nations have performed valuable services
for which they have not usually been given due credit,
In all earlier ages royal courts have served as centres for
the reception and diffusion of foreign ideas. Owing to
the greater freedom of communication between courts